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T 
THE MOST UNIQUE RELIC AMONGST ENGLAND'S TREASURES 


AND INDEED, THE 
MOST INTERESTING MONUMENT OF THE POET’S FAME which this Country boasts. 


Mr. ROBINS 


Feels highly flattered at having been selected by the Representatives of the late Mr. Tomas Court, 
LOSSUBMIT TO PUBLIC COMPETITION, - 


At the Auction Mart, London, 
On THURSDAY, the 16th day of SEPTEMBER, 1847, 


AT TWELVE O'CLOCK, 


THE TRULY HEART-STIRRING RELIC OF A MOST GLORIOUS PERIOD, 


AND OF 


ENGLAND'S IMMORTAL BARD, 


Which, by the course of events, and directions contained in the Will of the late Owner, must be 
offered to Public Sale; yet with every fervent hope that its appreciation by the Public will secure for it 
a safeguard and continuance at the Birth and Burial Place of the Poet, 


She most Honoured Monument of the Greatest Genius that 
eber teen, 


To attempt to panegyrize this interesting and singular Property would be in vain, for (to quote the Poet's 
beautiful lines )— 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of Heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 


Mr. Rosrns, therefore, simply invites all who take an interest in this monumental relic (and who is there 
amongst us does not), to pay a visit to Stratford-on-Avon, in the full assurance that what they will see and 
feel, now that this remarkable Property may be possessed, will raise a spirit of competition hitherto unknown. 


The SWAN and MAIDENHEAD, a thriving Public-house, 


Which adjoins, with its Out-buildings, forms part of the Property, extending from Henley Street to the 
Guildpits, 


The whole of which, be it remembered, is FREEHOLD. 


THE BOOKS OF AUTOGRAPHS with numerous poetic inspirations, CURIOUS AN TIQUE 
FURNITURE, and SEVERAL INTERESTING RELICS, will be Sold at the same time. 


Visitors may, as usual, inspect this singular domicile; and Printed Particulars, containing a Copy of the 
Family Pedigree, and much that will interest the reader, with Vignette Views, a Plan of the Property, 
and a Frontispiece in character with the period, may be had (at 2s. 6d.) Six Weeks prior, at the Swan and 
Maidenhead, Stratford-on-Avon ; the Bedford Hotel, and Mr. Exston’s Library, Leamington ; Dee’s Royal 
Hotel, Birmingham; of Water J nssoP, Esq., Solicitor, Cheltenham; at the Auction Mart ; and at Mr. 


- ROBINS’ Offices, in Covent Garden, London. 
‘ = Alfred Robins, Printer, 7, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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PARTICULARS. 


Amongst the many interesting and soul-stirring attractions for the Tourist with which this Country abounds, 
not one appears to offer 


THE IRRESISTIBLE CHARM OF DEVOTION 


Which is called forth by a visit to SrraTrorD-on-Avon, a Town at once most proud and doubly honoured 
as 


The Natal and Burial Place of Bugland’s Inummortal Bary. 


The various eminent writers and commentators who have so nobly distinguished themselves by rescuing from 

oblivion the History of the Great Poet of Nature, have so abundantly and satisfactorily proved the fact of 

his Parents having been possessed of the Property, now intended to be Sold, before the Birth of their Son 

William, and of their having resided in it at the time of his Baptismal Registration, it is not mtended, 

therefore, to touch further upon the subject, than by giving some extracts from these interesting Works, for 
the satisfaction and amusement of enquirers; but when it is remembered that 


PILGRIMS TO THIS SHRINE OF GENIUS 


Were attracted, from the earliest part of the last Century, and that 


THE EVER MEMORABLE JUBILEE AT STRATFORD, INSTITUTED BY 
GARRICK, 


Induced an immense assemblage of all those anxious to do homage to the Memory of 


WHE QML QISPIRED BARD, 


And that, from that period, an increasing flow of Devotees may be traced; until within the last Thirty 
Years, when the blessings of Peace reigned throughout the World, and the facilities of travelling having 
increased, 


Visitors, from all parts of the World, rushed mith a sponta- 
neous and universal Feeling to visit the Abode and Birth 
Place of the Mighty Dead. 
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It is surprising, it must be confessed, that 


& 


Possessing such intense interest to the Country, should not have been more strictly guarded from the 
possibility of injury, or indeed have become NATIONAL PROPERTY. 


The late owner became possessed of the Estate, which occupies a large Plot of Freehold Ground, by purchaser 
in the Year 1806, and by his Will his Widow was to enjoy its advantages during her Life, and at her 
death, which event occurred last October, he directed the Property to be Sold. 


However Mr. Robins may lament the necessity for the Sale of this time-hallowed Relic, he cannot but feel 
gratified that he is appointed the humble instrument by which it may be secured to the country, as it 
should be, its Pride and Honour : it is, therefore, earnestly hoped that but one feeling will operate throughout 
the Nation, and that numbers of Competitors will be induced to enter the Lists, with the honourable object of 


Preserving this inestimable Relic, and rendering tt almost as imperishable as the 
Poet's Fame. 


~ 


Stratford-on-Avon is now most easily reached from all parts, the Railway Terminus at Leamington being 

within Nine Miles, and the drive from thence truly delightful. The visit and return may be easily accom- 

plished from London, or indeed from almost any point within One Hundred Miles, by the Railroad, during 
the day ; who, therefore, with this information, will not make 


A PILGRIMAGE TO STRATFORD-ON-AVON P 


The writer cannot resist a passing remark upon the Town, which enjoys so much proud distinction. It pre- 
sents an appearance of Neatness, Comfort and Affluence, which few others can boast; the beautiful River 
Avon winding its course on one side, and bounding the Grave Yard of 


THE VENERABLE AND MAJESTIC CHURCH, 


Which stands forth most nobly in the Scene. The Houses in this part of the Town convey a pre- 
possessing effect, and in others, several ancient Houses, of the Tudor period, still exist; but the Visitor, on 
passing through Henley Street, is at once struck by the singular structure and appearance of the Domicile, 
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aa 


which, at its erection must, from its loftiness and apparent durability, have been beyond the common order of 
Dwellings of the day, and which bears the startling inscription, 


The Immortal Shakspeare was Born in this House. 


On entering and examining this remarkable Abode, the peculiarity of its condition, the manner of its erec- 
tion, and its curious formation, at once stamp the truth of its existence at the period stated, whilst it is 
with overwhelming pleasure the enquirer perceives the substantiality of the Building, 


And the possibility of its enduring till all time a National Monument of the Greatest 
Genius that ever lived, 


The lower Room presents the appearance of a Butcher’s Shop of Two Centuries back (which Trade was at 

one time carried on by one of the Sons of the late Owner); at the side isa small Room, and beyond the 

ancient Kitchen, which bears on its Walls much to interest and amuse the Visitor; also a small Room and 

a Wash-house; above are Three Chambers, the one in front, which is most cleverly represented by the 
accompanying Drawing, being 


THE ALL ENGROSSING SUBJECT OF INTEREST, 


~ 


WHERE TOS GREAT FORT OF NATURE MRS SAW THE Want, 


And which has proved a Shrine attracting Pilgrims of all ranks and conditions, and from all countries, to 
pay their homage of respect and veneration to his Memory, and the inestimable good his Writings have 
. achieved. 


The Walls and Ceiling are covered with countless Autographs, one intersecting the other :—the Peasant 
jostling with the Prince, poetical inspirations of one visitor, with the dull record of another, names at 
full length, which if affixed to paper, would produce sums incalculable, others of genius and of thought, 
most perfect, all striving to leave their tribute of respect at the Birth Place of the great N ecromancer, 
whose mighty mind has led one and all to that reflection which must tend to ameliorate and gladden the 
hearts of those whose delight it is to peruse and ponder on his Writings, and who must exclaim, with a 
well known writer, “Ten thousand honours and blessings on the Bard who has thus gilded the dull realities of 
life with innocent illusions, who has spread exquisite and unbought pleasures on our chequered path, and 
beguiled our spirits in many a lonely hour, with all the cordial and cheerful sympathies of social life.” 
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Returning to the Property, the whole of which 


BE IT REMEMBERED IS FREEHOLD, 
It should be mentioned that 


The Swan and Maidenhead, a thriving Inn, 


Which adjoins, and is part of the Property to be Sold, formerly formed a portion of the original Dwelling, 

and is so intersected with it as to render it next to impossible to create a separation, even were so cruel a 

desire to be evinced. This portion of the Building presents a different aspect from its neighbour, haying 
been ruthlessly modernized, and encased with bricks, soon after the late Owner became the Purchaser. 


It is, however, a most comfortable Residence, 


CONTAINING 
On the Upper Floor —Five good sized lofty Bed Chambers, and a small Room. 


Ground Floor—A comfortable Dining Parlour, of large size and lofty, with Bow Windows; Front 
Kitchen, Bar with large Bow Window, and Cellarage below. 


A Carriage Yard, with Entrance Gates from the Guildpits, leading to the Cooking Kitchen; Brew-house, 


Stabling for Twelve Horses, viz., Three Stables for Two Horses each and One for Six Horses, and Two 
Piggeries ; there is, also, 


A BRICK-BUILT COTTAGE fronting THE GUILDPITS, 


Containing Two Upper Rooms, and One lower Room, with Cellar. 


This portion of the Property, which has the advantage of a Double Frontage, viz., to 
HENLEY ST. ON ONE SIDE & THE GUILDPITS ON THE OTHER, 


Is in the occupation of Mr. WitL14M Court, a Yearly Tenant, at £30 per Annum. 


But possession of Shakspeare’s Birth Place will be given on the completion of the Purchase. 
With the View of affording enquirers, whilst contemplating this interesting subject, as much information as 
his limits will admit of, Mr. Rogrns has endeavoured to collect, and add to his Particulars, extracts from 


several highly esteemed Writers, whose Works afford much that will interest the reader, and all tending 
to one object, viz., to shew 


The authenticity of the Title the Property assumes. © 
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COPY FROM THE REGISTER AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


OF THE 


BAPTISMS, MARRIAGES AND BURIALS OF THE SHAKSPERE FAMILY, 


Transcribed from the Register Books of the Parish of Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire. 


Jone (or Joan), daughter of John Shakspere, was baptised Sept. 15, 
1558 

Margaret, daughter of John Shakspere, was baptised Dec. 2, 1562 

Margaret, daughter of John Shakespere, was buried April 80, 1568 

William, son of John Shakspere, was baptised April 26, 1564 

Johanna, daughter of Richard Hathaway, otherwise Gardener, of 
Shottery, was baptised May 9, 1566 

Gilbert, son of John Shakspere, was baptised Oct. 13, 1566 

Jone (so spelt—Joan or Jane?), daughter of John Shakspere, was 
baptised April 15, 1569 

Anne, daughter of John Shakspere, was baptised Sept. 28, 1578 — 

Richard, son of John Shakspere, was baptised March 11, 1573° —, 

Anne, daughter of John Shakspere, was buried April 4,1579 —~ 

Edmund, son of John Shakspere, was baptised May 3, 1580 

Susanna, daughter of Wm. Shakspere, was baptised May 26, 1583 

Elizabeth, daughter of Anthony Shakspere, of Hampton, was baptised 
Feb. 10, 1583 

John Shakspere and Margaret Roberts were married Nov. 25, 1584 = 

Hamnet and Judith, son and daughter of William Shakspere, were 
baptised Feb. 2, 1584 

Margery, wife of John Shakspere, was buried Oct. 20, 1587 — 

Thomas. son of Richard Quiney, was baptised Feb. 26, 1584 

Ursula, daughter of John Shakspere, was baptised March 11, 1588 

Thomas Greene, alias Shakspere, was buried March 6, 1589 

Humphrey, son of John Shakspere, was baptised May 24, 1590 

Philip, son of John Shakspere, was baptised September 21, 1591 

Thomas, son of Anthony Nash, was baptised June 20, 1593 

Hamnet, son of Wm. Shakspere; was buried August 11, 1596 

William, son of William Hart, was baptised August 28, 1600 

John Shakspere was buried September 8, 1601 

Richard Quiney, Bailiff of Stratford, was buried May 31, 1602 

Mary, daughter of Wm. Hart, was baptised June 5, 1603 

Thomas, son of Wm. Hart, hatter, was baptised July 24, 1605 

John Hall, Gent., and Susanna Shakspere were married June 5, 1607 

Mary, daughter of Wm. Hart, was buried Dec. 17, 1607 

Elizabeth, daughter of John Hall, Gent., was baptised Feb. 21, 1607 

Mary Shakspere, widow, was buried Sept. 9, 1608 

Michael, son of Wm. Hart, was baptised Sept. 23, 1608 

Gilbert Shakspere, adolescence, was buried Feb. 8, 1611 

Richard Shakspere was buried Feb. 4, 1612 

Thomas Quiney and Judith Shakspere were married Feb. 10, 1615 

Wm. Hart, hatter, was buried April 17, 1616 

Wm. Shakspere, Gent., was buried April 25, 1616 

Shakspere, son of Thomas Quiney, Gent., was baptised Noy. 23, 1616 

Shakspere, son of Thomas Quiney, was buried May 8, 1617 

Richard, son of Thomas Quiney, was baptised Feb. 9, 1617 

Thomas, son of Thomas Quiney, was baptised August 29, 1619 

Anthony Nash, Esq., was buried Noy. 18, 1622 

Mrs. Shakespere was buried Aug. 8, 1623 

Mr. Thomas Nash was married to Mrs. Elizabeth Hall Apr. 26, 1626 

Thomas, son of Thomas Hart, was baptised April 18, 1634 

Dr. John Hall was buried Noy. 26, 1635 

George, son of Thomas Hart, was baptised Sept. 18, 1636 

Thomas, son of Thomas Quiney, was buried Jan. 28, 1638 
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Richard, son of Thomas Quiney, was buried Feb. 26, 1638 

Wim. Hart was buried March 29, 1639 

Mary, daughter of Thomas Hart, was baptised June 18, 1641 

Joan Hart, widow, was buried Nov. 4, 1646 

Thomas Nash, Esq., was buried April 5, 1647 

Mrs. Susanna Hall, widow, was buried July 16, 1649 

My. Richard Quiney, Gent., of London, was buried May 28, 1656 

George Hart, son of Thomas Hart, was married, by Francis Smith, 
Justice of Peace, to Hester Ludiate, daughter of Thomas Ludiate,, 
Jan. 9, 1657 i 

Elizabeth, daughter of George Hart, was baptised Jan. 9, 1658 

Jane, daughter of George Hart, was baptised Dec. 21, 1661 

Judith, wife of Thomas Quiney, Gent., was buried Feb. 9, 1661 

Susanna, daughter of George Hart, was baptised March 18, 1663 

Shakspere, son of George Hart, was baptised Noy. 18, 1666 

Mary, daughter of George Hart, was baptised March 31, 1671 

Thomas, son of George Hart, was baptised March 3, 1673 

George, son of George Hart, was baptised August 20, 1676 

Margaret Hart, widow, was buried Nov. 28, 1682 

Daniel Smith and Susanna Hart were married April 16, 1688 

Shakspere Hart was married to Anne Prew April 10, 1694 

Wim. Shakspeare, son of Shakspeare Hart, was baptised Sept. 14, 1695 

Hester, wife of George Hart, was buried April 29, 1696 

Anne, daughter of Shakspere and Anne Hart, was baptised Aug. 9, 1700 

George, son of George and Mary Hart, was baptised Noy. 29, 1700 

George Hart was buried May 3, 1702 

Hester, daughter of George Hart, was baptised Feb. 10, 1702 ce di 

Catherine, daughter of Shakspere and Anne Hart, was baptised 
July 19, 1703 

Mary, daughter of George Hart, was baptised Oct. 7, 1705 

Mary, wife of George Hart, was buried Oct. 7, 1705 

George Hart was married to Sarah Mountford Feb. 20, 1728 

Thomas, son of George Hart, jun., was baptised May 9, 1729 

Sarah, daughter of George Hart, was baptised Sept. 29, 1738 

Anne, daughter of Shakspere Hart, was buried March 29, 1738 

Anne, daughter of George Hart, was baptised Sept. 29, 1740 

Wim. Shakspere,son of Wm. Shakspere Hart, was baptised Jan. 8, 1743 

Wm.Shakspere, sonof Wm. Shakspere Hart, was buried March 8, 1744. 

Wm., son of George Hart, was buried April 28, 1745 

George Hart was buried August 29, 1745 

Thomas, son of Wm. Shakspere Hart, was buried March 12, 1746 

Shakspeare Hart was buried July 7, 1747 } rf 

Catherine; daughter of Wm.Shakspeare Hartwas baptised May 10,1748 

Wm. Shakspere Hart was buried Feb. 28, 1749 

The Widow Hart was buried July 10, 1753 

John, son of Thomas Hart, was baptised August 18, 17595 

Anne, daughter of Shakspere and Anne Hart, was buried Feb. 5, 1760 

Frances, daughter of Thomas Hart, was baptised August 8, 1760 

Thomas, son of Thomas Hart, was baptised August 10, 1764 

Anne, daughter of Thomas Hart, was baptised Jan. 16, 1767 

Sarah, daughter of George Hart, was buried Sept. 10, 1768 

Frances, daughter of Thomas Hart, was buried Oct. 31, 1774 

George Hart was buried July 8, 1778,—he was born in 1700 


Extracts from the highly interesting Work, entitled 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE BIRTH PLACE OF SHAKSPEARE, 


By R. B. Wueter, Esq., ILLUsTRATING THE CLEVER Drawines, By C. F. GREEN. 


Published at Stratford, and sold by James Ward. 


Here Nature nurs’d her darling boy, 
From whom all care and sorrow fly, 
Whose harp the Muses strung ; 
From heart to heart let joy rebound, 
Now, now, we tread enchanted ground, 
Here Shakspeare walk’d and sung! 
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Here his first infant lays sweet Shakspeare sung. 


OF a_spot celebrated in the annals of topographical fame for giving birth to the immortal Shakspeare, the public has not 
= hitherto been furnished with a connected history. The following observations, founded upon documents for which the 

authorities are indisputable, were written as introductory to ten lithographic drawings, the juvenile efforts of Mr. Charles 

Frederick Green, a native of Stratford, and an admirer of the bard, whose birth place it was his endeavour to illustrate. 

These interesting premises are situated near the North-west end of Henley Street, Stratford-upon-Avon, were, 
doubtless, the comfortable habitation of a respectable family, in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign. At that, and, indeed, 
at a much later period, they were considerably more extensive, for several portions on the western side have been, at various 
times, sold away, apparently to extend, though, in part, subsequently separated from the adjoining property, now constituting 
the White Lion Inn. 

In this lowly abode it has been the invariable and uncontradicted tradition of the town, that our inimitable bard drew 
his first breath, upon St. George’s Day, the 23rd of April, 1564. It is, therefore, highly probable that his father, finding 
these premises suitable to his rank and occupation in life, resided and carried on his trade in them upon first establishing 
at Stratford ; a circumstance which derives some confirmation from his subsequently becoming their purchaser. Certain 
it is that, in 1574, two houses in Stratford, with a garden and orchard annexed to each, were purchased by John Shakspeare, 
from Edmund Hall and Emma, his wife. 

Upon John Shakspeare’s death and intestacy, in September, 1601, these houses descended to his eldest son, our great 
dramatic bard, who, it may be presumed, did not afterwards reside in them; for in 1597, several years before his father’s 
death, and when only thirty-three years of age, he had purchased New Place, the best house in Stratford, in which he 

resided, and where “ the last accents falter’d on his tongue.” No further mention of his birth place occurs, until our poet 
il made his will, upon the 25th of March, 1616, about a month before his death. To his sister, Joan Hart, he devised, for 
: her life only, and under the yearly rent of twelvepence, the house, with the appurtenances, in Stratford, wherein she dwelt ; 
and in which, as she resided there in 1639, she probably continued till 1646, the period of her death. This was, doubtless, 
the western house now shown as the poet's birth place, and which, from the continuation of the framed timber front, and 
from the old door ways communicating internally, had apparently included the adjoining tenement, represented in the 
annexed prints, but which in 1771 was separated from the property. In 1639, Joan Hiccox, widow, inhabited the other 
house, which, it is supposed, had several years previously been converted into the Maidenhead Inn, of which John Rutter 
was the landlord, in 1642. 

Of their subsequent descent a minute and technical deduction would be uninteresting and superfluous. Thomas Hart, 4 
to whom the houses were given by Lady Barnard, was grandson of Shakspeare’s sister Joan; and dying without issue, his 
brother George, as Lady Barnard’s will directed, succeeded to the property. Upon the death of George Hart, on the 29th 
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of April, 1702, the premises came to his son, Shakspeare Hart, a glazier, of Stratford, and continued in the possession of 
the Hart family until the commencement of the present century. 

That they were originally of greater extent on the western side is indisputable ; for in 1597, John Shakspeare, as is 
before noticed, sold a small plot of land to George Badger, which was added to his premises, afterwards called the Swan 
Inn. 

The Maidenhead, as it is called in the old title deeds, was probably converted into a public-house soon after the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, but how early it acquired the appellation of the Swan and Maidenhead is 
wncertain. It has been suggested that this house owed its sign to some immediate successor of Shakspeare’s, and that it 
was adopted in compliment to the “Sweet Swan of Avon,” combined with his sovereign queen and patroness, the 
“ fair vestal throned by the west.” As there was in 1610 a public-house, at the North-east end of Bridge Street, called 
the Swan, the original sign of Shakspeare’s house might have been the Swan and Maidenhead, though, for brevity, the 
term Maidenhead only was generally adopted. 

The old painted sign, probably copied from some anterior one, represented a Swan on the Sedgy Bank of a River; 
and in the sinister compartment, to use an heraldic expression, was a Maiden’s Head, Crowned, as borne by the Mercer’s 
Company. 

Of the adjoining house, in which our divine bard is universally stated to have been born, a general description is 
necessary. Through a butcher’s shop, which contains no prominent memorial to invite or detain curiosity, the stranger is 
shown into a kitchen of limited proportions. 

nserted in the northern wall of this room there lately existed a mutilated plaister representation, in relievo, of the 
Battle between David and Goliah (whether of equal antiquity with the period of Shakspeare is unknown), and originally 
surrounded by this inscription :— 


Goliah comes with sword and spear, 
And David with a sling; 
Although Goliah rage and sweare, 
Down David doth him bring. 
(On a scroll) SAMUEL, XVIL., A.D. 1606. 


These verses are not remaining ; and the relic itself, of whatever value or antiquity, although there is no doubt of its 
having been long attached to these premises, is traced no higher than 1759, by Ireland, in whose “ Warwickshire Avon,” 
the first notice of it appears ; it was then fixed over the fire place in the South-east angle of the front parlour of the 
Maidenhead, the chimney of which obtruded into the street, previous to its removal to the Eastern side of the room, 
when Mr, Hart new fronted that house with brick ; a circumstance to be regretted, its original appearance being so changed, 
that we may exclaim with our poet :— 


Inthis, the antique and well noted face 
Of plain old form, is much disfigured. 


Above the butcher's shop, and approached by a narrow staircase leading out of the kitchen, is the chamber—lighted by a 
front window—in which Shakspeare is traditionally said to have been born. Here, “ muling and puking in the nurse’s 
arms,” he was happily preserved from the plague, that in a few months afterwards swept away one-seventh of the 
Stratfordians. It would be endless to particularise the numerous devotees, who have literally covered the whitewashed 
walls and ceiling of this unadorned and almost unfurnished chamber, with names and extemporary poetry. Their 
inemorials, however, sufficiently evince the increasing resort to this hallowed roof. 

To these historical memoranda there is little to be added. During Garrick’s jubilee, in September, 1769, the last 


| 
| 


public honours were bestowed upon this lowly habitation, by eovering it with an emblematical transparency, depicting the 
sun struggling through clouds to enlighten the world; underneath which was this motto : —- : 


Thus dying clouds contend with glowing light ! 


a figurative representation of the fate and fortunes of our much admired bard. 
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Extract from the voluminous and important Work published by NavHaN Drake, M.D., entitled 


SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES. 


Published by Cadell and Davies. 


THE experience of the last half century has fully proved that every thing relative to the history of our immortal dramatist 
has been received, and received justly too, by the public with an avidity proportioned to his increasing fame. What, if 
recorded of a less celebrated character, might be deemed very uninteresting, immediately acquires, when attached to the 
mighty name of Shakspeare, an importance nearly unparalleled. No apology, therefore, can be necessary for the intro- 
duction of any fact or circumstance, however minute, which is in the slightest degree connected with his biography ; 
tradition, indeed, has been so sparing of her communications on this subject, that every addition to her little store has been 
hitherto welcomed with the most lively sensation of pleasure, nor will the attempt to collect and embody these scattered 
fragments be unattended with its reward. 
The birth place of our poet, the spot where he drew the first breath of life, where Fancy 
fed the little prattler, and with songs 
Oft sooth’d his wond’ring ears, 

has been the object of laudable curiosity to thousands, and happily the very roof that sheltered his infant innocence 
can still be pointed out. It stands in Henley Street, and though at present forming two separate tenements, was originally 
but one house. The premises are still in possession of the Hart family, now the seventh decendants, in a direct line, from 
Joan the sister of the poet. From the plate in Reed’s Shakspeare, which is a correct representation of the existing state of 
this humble but interesting dwelling, it will appear that one portion is occupied by the Swan and Maidenhead public- 
house, and the other by a butcher’s shop, in which the son of old Mr,Thomas Hart still carries on his father’s trade. “‘ The 
kitchen of this house,” says Mr. Samuel Ireland, “ has an appearance sufficiently interesting, abstracted from its claim to 
notice as relative to the bard. It is a subject very similar to those that so frequently employed the rare talents of Ostade, 
and, therefore, cannot be deemed unworthy the pencil of an inferior artist. In the corner of the chimney stood an old oak 
chair, which had, for a number of years, received nearly as many adorers as the celebrated shrine of the Lady of Loretto. 
This relic was purchased in July, 1790, by the Princess Czartoryska, who made a journey to this place, in order to obtain 
intelligence relative to Shakspeare ; and being told he had often sat in this chair, she placed herself in it, and expressed an 
ardent wish to become a purchaser; but being informed that it was not to be sold, at any price, she left a handsome gra- 
tuity to old Mrs. Hart, and left the place with apparent regret. About four months after, the anxiety of the Princess 
could no longer be withheld, and her secretary was dispatched, express, as the fit agent to purchase this treasure, at any 
rate: the sum of twenty guineas was the price fixed on, and the secretary and chair, with a proper certificate of its 


authenticity, on stamped paper, set off in a chaise for London.” 


EXTRACT FROM 


KNIGHTS PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. 


A splendid Work, produced in the most perfect style, a very beautiful example of Modern Publications. 
Tue year of William Shakspere’s birth was a fearful year for Stratford. There is wailing in her streets and woe in her 
houses. The death register tells a fearful history. From the 30th June to the 31st December two hundred and thirty- 
eight inhabitants, a sixth of the population, are carried to the grave. The plague is in the fated town, the doors are marked 
with the red cross and the terrible inscription, “ Lord, have mercy upon us.” It is the same epidemic which ravaged 
Europe in that year, which in the previous year had desolated London, and still continued there; of which said time 
Stow pithily says—“ The poor citizens of London were this year plagued with a threefold plague, pestilence, scarcity of 


1] 


money and dearth of victuals, the misery whereof were here too long to write: no doubt the peor remember it; the rich, 
by flight into the countries, made shift for themselves. Scarcity of money and the dearth of victuals are the harbingers 
and the ministers of pestilence. Despair gathers up itself to die. Labour goes not forth to its accustomed duties. Shops 
are closed. The market cross hears no hum of trade. The harvest lies almost ungathered in the fields. At last the de- 
stroying angel has gone on his way. The labourers are thinned 3; there is more demand for labour; victuals are not 
more abundant, but there are fewer left to share the earth’s bounty. Then the adult rush into marriage. A year of pes- 
tilence is followed by a year of weddings; and such a “ strange eventful history” does the Stratford register tell. The 
charnel house—a melancholy-looking appendage to the chancel of Stratford church (now removed), had then its heaps 
of unhonored bones fearfully disturbed ; but soon the old tower heard again the wedding peal. The red cross was proba- 
bly not on the door of John Shakspere’s dwelling.” « Fortunately for mankind,” says Malone, “ it did not touch the house 
where the infant Shakespere lay, for not one of that name appears on the dead list.” A poetical enthusiast will find no 
difficulty in believing that, like Horace, he reposed secure and fearless in the midst of contagion and death, protected by 
the Muses, to whom his future life was to be devoted, 


sacra 
Lauroque, collataque myrto 
Non sine diis animosus infans. 


There were more real dangers around Shakspere than could be averted by the sacred laurel and the myrtle—some- 
thing more fearful than the serpent and the bear of the Roman poet. He, by whom 


Spirits are not finely touch’d 
But to fine issues,” 


may be said, without offence, to have guarded this unconscious child. William Shakspere was to be an instrument, and 
a great one, in the intellectual advancement of mankind. The guards that he placed around that threshold of Stratford, 
as secondary ministers, were cleanliness, abundance, free air, paterna] watchfulness. The “non sine diis,”—the “ pro- 
tected by the Muses,”—rightly considered, must mean the same guardianship. ach is a recognition of something higher 
than accidental and mere physical laws. 

The parish of Stratford, then was unquestionably the birth place of William Shakspere. But in what part of Stratford 
dwelt his parents in the year 1564? It was ten years after this that his father became the purchaser of two frechold houses 
in Henley Street—houses which still exist. Nine years before William Shakspere was born, his father had also purchased 
two copyhold tenements in Stratford—vone in Greenhill Street, one in Henley Street. The copyhold house in Henley 
Street, purchased in 1555, was unquestionably not one of the freehold houses in the same Street purchased in 1574; 
yet, from Malone’s loose way of stating, thatin 1555, the lease of a house in Henley Street, was assigned to John Shaks- 
pere, it has been conjectured, that he purchased in 1574, the house he had occupied for many years As he purchased 
two houses, in 1555, in differ_nt parts of the town, it is not likely that he occupied both; he might not have occupied either. 
Before he purchased the two houses jn Henley Street, in 1574, he occupied fourteen acres of meadow land, with appur- 
tenances, at a very high rent; the property is called Ingon Meadow in the “ Close Rolls.” Dugdale calls the place where 
it was situated, “ Inge ;” saying, that it was a member of the Manor of Old Stratford, “ and signifieth, in our old 
English, a meadow or low ground, the name well agreeing with its situation.” Itis about a mile anda quarter from the 
town of Stratford, on the road to Warwick. William Shakspere, then, might have been born at either of his father’s 
copyhold houses, in Greenhill Street, or in Henley Street; he might have been born at Ingon ; or his father might have 
occupied one of the two freehold houses in H enley Street, at the time of the birth of his eldest son. Tradition says, that 
William Shakspere was born in one of these houses ; tradition points out the very room in which he was born. Let us 
not disturb the belief! To look upon that ancient house—perhaps now one of the oldest in Stratford—pilgvims have 
come from every region where the name of Shakspere is known. The property passed into a younger branch of the poet’s 
family ; the descendants of that branch grew poorer and poorer; they sold off its orchards and gardens ; th ey divided and 
sub-divided it into smaller tenements ; it became partly a butcher’s shop, partly a little inn The external appearance 
was greatly altered, and its humble front rendered still humbler. The windows in the roof were removed ; and the half, 
which had become the inn, received a new brick casing. The central portion is that which is now shown as the birth place 
of the illustrious man—« the myriad-minded.” 
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Extracts from the truly graphic and interesting description of a Visit to 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


By Washington Irving, Esq., published in his celebrated Sketch Book. 


Thou soft flowing Avon, by thy silver stream, 

Of things more than mortal sweet Shakspeare would dream ; 
The fairies by moonlight dance round his green bed, 

For hallowed the turf is which pillowed his head.— Garrick. 


To a homeless man, who has no spot on this wide world which he can truly call his own, there is a momentary feeling of 
something like independence and territorial consequence when, after a weary day’s travel, he kicks off his boots, thrusts his 
feet into slippers, and stretches himself before an inn fire. Let the world without go as it may ; let kingdoms rise or fall, 
so as he has the where-withal to pay his bill; he is, for the time being, the very monarch of all he surveys. The arm 
chair is his throne, the poker his sceptre, and the little parlour, of some twélve feet square, his undisputed empire. It is a 
morsel of certainty, snatched from the midst of the uncertainties of life; it is a sunny moment gleaming out kindly on a 
cloudy day ; and he who has advanced some way on the pilgrimage of existence, knows the importance of husbanding even 
morsels and moments of enjoyment. Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ? thought I, as I gave the fire a stir, lolled 
back in my elbow chair, and cast a complacent look about the little parlour of the “ Red Horse,” at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The words of sweet Shakspeare were just passing through my mind as the clock struck midnight from the tower of 
the church in which he lies buried. There was a gentle tap at the door, and a pretty chambermaid, putting in her smiling 
face, enquired, with a hesitating air, whether I had rung. I understood it as a modest hint that it was time to retire. My 
dream of absolute dominion was at an end; so abdicating my throne, like a prudent potentate, to avoid being deposed, and 
putting the Stratford Guide Book under my arm, as a pillow companion, I went to bed, and dreamt of Shakspeare, the 
Jubilee, and David Garrick. 

I had come to Stratford on a poetical pilgrimage. My virst fisit was to the house where Shakspeare was born, and 
where, according to tradition, he was brought up to his father’s craft of wool combing. It is a small mean-looking edifice 
of wood and plaster, a true nestling-place of genius, which seems to delight in hatching its offspring in bye corners. 

From the birth place of Shakspeare, a few paces brought me to his grave. He lies buried in the chancel of the 
Parish Church, a large and venerable pile, mouldering with age, but richly ornamented. It stands on the banks of the 
Avon, ou an embowed point, and separated by adjoining gardens from the suburbs of the town. Its situation is quiet and 
retired ; the river runs murmuring at the foot of the church-yard, and the elms which grow upon its banks droop their 
branches into its clear bosom. An avenue of limes, the boughs of which are curiously interlaced so as to form in summer 
an arched way of foliage, leads up from the gate of the yard to the church porch. 

We approached the church through the avenue of limes, and entered by a Gothic porch, highly ornamented, with 
carved doors, of massive oak. The interior is spacious, and the architecture and embellishments superior to those of most 
country churches. There are several ancient monuments of nobility and gentry, over some of which hang funeral 
escutcheons, and banners dropping peacemeal from the walls. The tomb of Shakspeare is in the chancel. The place is 
solemn and sepulchral. Tall elms wave before the pointed windows, and the Avon, which runs at a short distance from 
the walls, keeps up a low perpetual murmur. A flat stone marks the spot where the bard is buried. There are four lines 
inscribed on it, said to have been written by himself, and which have in them something extremely awful. If they are 
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indeed his own, they show that solicitude about the quiet of the grave, which seems natural to fine sensibilities and 
thoughtful minds :— 


Good friend! for Jesus’ sake forbeare 
To dig the dust enclosed here, 
Blessed be he that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


Just over the grave, in a niche of the wall, is a bust of Shakspeare, put up shortly after his death, and considered as 
a resemblance. The aspect is pleasant and serene, with a finely arched forehead, and I thought I could read in it clear 
indications of that cheerful social disposition by which he was as much characterized among his contemporaries as by the 
vastness of his genius. ‘he inscription mentions his age at the time of his decease—fifty-three years; an untimely death 
for the world : for what fruit might not have been expected from the golden autumn of such a mind, sheltered as it was 
from the stormy vicissitudes of life, and flourishing in the sunshine of popular and royal favour. 

The inscription on the tomb-stone has not been without its effect; it has prevented the removal of his remains from 
the bosom of his native place to Westminster Abbey, which was at one time contemplated. A few years since, also, as 
some labourers were digging to make an adjoining vault, the earth caved in, so as to leave a vacant space almost like an 
arch, through which one might have reached into his grave. No one, however, presumed to meddle with his remains, so 
awfully guarded by a malediction ; and lest any of the idle or the curious, or any collector of relics should be tempted to 
commit depredations, the old sexton kept watch over the place for two days, until the vault was finished and the aperture 
closed again. He told me that he had made bold to look in at the hole, but could see neither coffin nor bones—nothing 
but dust. It was something, I thought, to have seen the dust of Shakspeare ! 

Next to his grave are those of his wife, his favourite daughter, Mrs. Hall, and others of his family. Ona tomb close 
by, also, is a full-length effigy of his old friend John Combe, of usurious memory, on whom he has said to have written a 
ludicrous epitaph. There are other monuments around, but the mind refuses to dwell on any thing that is not connected 
with Shakspeare. His idea pervades the place—the whole pile seems but as his mausoleum. The feelings, no longer 
hacked and thwarted by doubt, here indulge in perfect confidence ; other traces of him may be false or dubious, but here 
is palpable evidence and absolute certainty. As I trod the sound pavement, there was something intense and thrilling in 
the idea ; that, in very truth, the remains of Shakspeare were mouldering beneath my feet. It was a long time before I 
could prevail upon myself to leave the place, and as I passed through the church yard I plucked a branch from one of the 
yew trees, the only relic that I have brought from Stratford. 

As I crossed the bridge of Avon on my return, from my visit to the mansion of Charlecot, I paused to contemplate 
the distant church in which the poet lies buried, and could not but exult im the malediction, which has kept his ashes un- 
disturbed in its quiet and hallowed vaults. What honour could his name have derived from being mingled in dusty com- 
panionship with the epitaphs and escutcheons and venal eulogiums of a titled multitude P What would a crowded corner 
in Westminster Abbey have been compared with this reverend pile, which seems to stand in beautiful loneliness as his sole 
mausoleum ? ‘The solicitude about the grave may be but the offspring of an overwrought sensibility, but human nature is 
made up of foibles and prejudices, and its best and tenderest affections are mingled with these factitious feelings. He who 
has sought renown about the world, and has reaped a full harvest of worldly favour, will find, after all, that there is no love, 
no admiration, no applause, so sweet to the soul as that which springs up in its native place. It is there that he seeks to be 
gathered in peace and honour among his kindred and his early friends ; and when the weary heart and failing head begin 
to warn him that the evening of life is drawing on, he turns as fondly as does the infant to the mother’s arms to sink to 
sleep in the bosom of the scene of his childbood. How would it have cheered the spirit of the young bard, when, wander- 
ing forth in disgrace upon a world, he cast back a heavy look upon his paternal home, could he have foreseen that, before 
many years, he should return to it covered with renown ; that his name should become the boast and glory of his native 
place; that his ashes should be religiously guarded as its most precious treasure; and that its lessening spire, on which his 
eyes were fixed in tearful contemplation, should one day become the beacon towering amidst the gentle landscape, to guide 
the literary pilgrims of every nation to his birth place and tomb. 
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The following interesting Property, which may be inspected at Shakspeare’s House, ts also directed to be Sold on the 
same day. 


THE SECOND LOT. 


The Visitors’ Book of Autographs, from May, 1821, to May, 1828, 


Including numerous Poetical Inspirations, and much that will interest the reader. 


THE THIRD LOT. 


The Book commencing May, 1828, to June, 1836. 


THE FOURTH LOT. 


The Book commencing June, 1836, to May, 1841. 


THE FIFTH LOT. 


The Book commencing May, 1841, to June, 1845, 


THE SIXTH LOT. 


The Book commencing June, 1845, to the present time. 


THE SEVENTH LOT. 


A large Ancient OAK COFFRE, nchly Carved in Compartments. 


THE EIGHTH LOT. 


A curious Tablet, with Portrait of Shakspeare. 
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THE NINTH LOT. 


Five Carved Walnut-tree Chairs, with Needle work Backs and Seats. 


THE TENTH LOT. 


A curious ANTIQUE CARVED CABINET, elaborately worked. 


THE ELEVENTH LOT. 


An elaborately carved Elizabethan Chair, Cane Back. 


THE TWELFTH LOT. 


Another equally curious Chair, high Baek. 


THE THIRTEENTH LOT. 


An inlaid Walnut-tree Corner Beaufet or Closet. 


e 
THE FOURTEENTH LOT. 


Two Ancient Portraits, in Frames. 


THE FIFTEENTH LOT. 


A small Bust of Shakspeare, carved from the Veritable Mulberry Tree, to the truth 
of which Mr. Sharp deposed. 


» 
THE SIXTEENTH LOT. 
A Spectacle Case, also carved from the Mulberry Tree. 
A Oe UAT OS REAL Da ANETTA oe! 
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THE SEVENTEENTH LOT. 


A Life size Bust of Shakspeare, in Plaster, and a Copy of the Church Register, 
tracing the Family from its first Settlement at Stratford. 


ON THE GROUND FLOOR. 


THE EIGHTEENTH LOT. 


An elaborately CARVED OAK CABINET, with richly decorated Front and 


Sides, and Corner Pillars. 


THE NINETEENTH LOT. 


Two carved Oak Chairs, Leather Seats. 


* 


THE TWENTIETH LOT. 


A fine Old Black Letter Bible, of the Year 1589. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST LOT. 


A small Walnut-tree Table, a small Plaster Bust, and a curious Delf Candlestick. 


THE END. 
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